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Letters to the Editors 





Types of Hymns Sung Provokes Debate 





Gauge to Spiritual Quality 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Your timely editorial (Oct. 29) on the 
quality of hymn-singing strikes a respon- 
sive chord. There are some hymns that 
are packed with spiritual power; others in 
which the spiritual appeal is lacking or 
marginal. 

In speaking to men’s groups I find that 
one can gauge their spiritual quality by 
what they sing. One group will sing “My 
Gal Sal” and “I’ve Been Workin’ on the 
Railroad,” while another group will sing, 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory” and “Rise 
Up, O Men of God.” 

Let us get a new appreciation of the 
spiritual value of good hymns, and let us 
be more careful what kind of material we 
include in our church programs, especially 
in the programs for youth. 

WILBUR La ROE, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 


Losing the Masses 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The proposed joint Presbyterian hymnal 
is a matter of interest to me, both be- 
cause a new hymnal is needed and because 
it seems to be the one thing that five 
Presbyterian and Reformed bodies can get 
together on. 

The editorial committee certainly has 
an unenviable job. To compile a volume 
of hymns to meet the varied needs of five 
different ecclesiastical bodies will be a 
small job compared with that of fulfill- 
ing the desires of individuals within any 
one of these bodies. It is therefore with 
a sense of profound humility that I ex- 
press an opinion on this matter, 

I have no fears that this committee 
might come out with a book filled with 
cheap, trashy stuff. One statement in an 
editorial in THE OUTLOOK of October 29, 
however, suggests to me the inevitable 
results of going to the opposite extreme. 
Referring to a possible hymnal “loaded 
with cheap, catchy ‘gospel hymns,’” the 
editor says, “we should refer those who 
want music of that sort to one of the 
many existing books now on the 
market.” Now, that is exactly what a 
hymnal which completely disregards the 
preferences of the people will do.* 

We Presbyterians have sent people 
scurrying off somewhere else long enough. 
If we produce a joint hymnal, let's not by 
the very act, invite Presbyterian churches 
to go to———Co. for their hymnals. I 
strongly favor the singing of the more 
stately hymns, and for that very reason 
I do not want to see the committee pro- 
duce a hymnal that will send Presbyterian 
churches off to commercial publishing 
houses for their hymnal. 

Many in our church are becoming con- 
cerned over the fact that our church is be- 
coming increasingly a “class church.” We 
are continually warned that the church 
which concerns itself with the so-called 
“best people” is signing its own “death 
warrant.” Thomas Alfred Tripp, in a very 
splendid article in The Christian Century 
a few years ago on, “Shall the Holy 
Rollers Win the Farmers?” referred to 
“the mature churches (which) are content 
to ignore the economic and cultural handi- 
caps of the and asserted 
that “they are refusing to concern them- 
selves with the ‘religious poor’ who were 
the concern of Jesus.” A hymnal which 
leaves out all the deeply loved “gospel 


song 


rural masses,” 
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of March 3, 1879. 
Telephone 2-9492. 


hymns” will serve only to make ours more 
of a “class church.’’* 

A section in the hymnal devoted to a 
selection of carefully chosen, higher type 
gospel hymns will make it possible for the 
churches which so desire to make oc- 
casional use of such hymns without sub- 
stituting a cheap song book composed of 
the poorest quality songs, for a great 
hymnal containing the best hymns. 


DORSEY D. ELLIS. 
Louisville, Ky. 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Ellis unfortu- 
nately overlooked a very important sen- 
tence in our editorial; “A hymnal designed 
for great service will have to offer a wide 
range of good hymns and make reasonable 
room for differences of opinion. 





Ministerial Directory 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


A few copies of the Ministerial Diree. 
tory have been returned to me because 
of defects. These defects vary from 
blank pages to pages which are missing. 
Everyone who owns a copy is requested 
to examine it page by page to determine 
whether the book is imperfect. Please do 
this at once because I wish to make final 
settlement with printers. 


If your copy is defective return it to 
me marked “Book.” Postage is 16c. which 
will be refunded to you. Send me a posta] 


ecard advising that the book is being 
mailed, 
If any errors have been discovered 


please send a list of them to me. An 
Errata Sheet will be issued soon, a copy 
of which will be sent to everyone who 
ordered the Directory. 


E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
701 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks About: 





A Man in His Own Home Town 


How can a Christian layman best serve Christ in his own home town? 


G. WARD HUMPHREY, Maplewood, 
N. J., Secretary, National Council of 
Presbyterian, USA, Men—Through the 
daily example of Christian living, de- 
voted support of the complete program 
of his church, Christian concern for 
problems of the community and the 
world. 

Cc. OSCAR LEONARDSON, Rock 
Island, Ill., Executive Director, Augus- 
tana Evangelical Lutheran Brotherhood 
—By being faithful in church atten- 
dance and in the organizational life of 
the congregation, and by living that 
Christian life in the community. 

SHELBY E. SOUTHARD, Editor, The 
Methodist Layman, Chicago—By beu 
with his whole family, a serving, giving 
member of his local church, alert to his 


citizenship responsibilities, and witi a 
particular area of community lecd 
his special focus where, through study, 
he would become expert in filling that 
need. 


D. W. PROFFITT, Maryville, 1 
President, National Council of Pr: - 
terian, USA, Men—By actively ; 
ing the program of his church dai 
membering that a man shows 
is by what he does with what he 


WALTER A. GRAHAM, Pembroke. 
Ky., National Director, Laymen's lei- 
lowship of the Congregational Chrisiian 
Churches of America—He can d 
level best to exemplify the li 
teachings of Jesus in every daily a 
and be in his own church every Sunday. 


PAUL MOSER, Director, National 
Council of Presbyterian, USA, Men. 
New York—A Christian layman cai 
serve Christ in his own home town by 
working at the job in the church, and | 


as second-class matter, June 15, 1910. at th 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, In. 
10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. C 


opyright 


do mean his church in his own home 
town 

E. URNER GOODMAN, Director, 
United Church Men, New York—The 
Christian layman’s first responsibility is 
to lead the sort of personal life in his 
home town that will reflect his Chris- 
tianity seven days a week. He is a regu- 
lar attendant upon the services of his 
church, devoted to the service of that 
ehurch and faithful in its support. He 
joins with his fellow-churchmen in the 
community in seeing to it that the moral 
tone of his home town reflects Chris- 
iian standards and upholds the slogan, 
“This Nation Under God.” 
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Nolde Supports 


New York (RNS)—O. Frederick 
Nolde. director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
left here for Paris to attend the meeting 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

On behalf of the commission, a joint 
agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council, Dr. Nolde will present the 
position of Protestant and Orthodox 
church groups on international matters. 

Dr. Nolde said that along with other 
churchmen he would press for a new 
effort to reach agreement on the pro- 
gressive reduction of national arma- 
ments under U. N. inspection, activa- 
tion of the peace observation commis- 
sion proposed by his commission, the 
need to undertake more vigorous meas- 
ures to aid Arab refugees, and a more 


Arms Reduction 


comprehensive approach to the total 
refugee problem. 


He said the churchmen also would 
press for accelerating the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance for under- 
developed countries and the need to pro- 
vide further safeguards for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


“This session of the General Assem- 
bly can bring us to a turn in the road 
in the critical world situation,’’ Dr. 
Nolde said. “The time is favorable for 
a bold step towards relieving mankind 
from the menacing burden which the 
armaments race imposes. There is also 
an opportunity to step up positive meas- 
ures for the promotion of human free- 
dom and for the self-development of un- 
derprivileged peoples.’’ 





Thanksgiving Day, 1951 


A PROCLAMATION 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


More than three centuries ago the Pilgrim fathers deemed it fitting to 
pause in their autum labors and to give thanks to Almighty God for the abun- 
dant yield of the soil of their new homeland. In keeping with that custom, 
hallowed by generations of observance, cur hearts impel us, once again in this 
autumnal season, to turn in humble gratitude to the Giver of our bounties. 

We are profoundly grateful for the blessings bestowed upon us: the pres- 
ervation of our freedom, so dearly bought and so highly prized; our oppor- 
tunities for human welfare and happiness, so limitless in their scope; our ma- 
terial prosperity, so far surpassing that of earlier years; and our private spirit- 
ual blessings, so deeply cherished by all. For these we offer fervent thanks to 
God. 

With the cooperation of our allies we are striving to attain a permanent 
peace, and to assure success in achieving that coveted goal we reverently place 
our faith in the Almighty. 

NOW, THEREFFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United 
States of America, according to our treasured tradition, and in conformity with 
the joint resolution of Congress approved on December 26, 1941, designating 
the fourth Thursday of November in each year as Thanksgiving Day, do hereby 
proclaim Thursday, November 22, 1951, as a day of national thanksgiving. Let 
us all on that day, in our homes and in our places of worship, individually and 
in groups, render homage to Almighty God. Let us recall the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘“‘O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for His mercy endureth 
forever.’’ Let us also, on the appointed day, seek divine aid in the quest for 
peace. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal 
of the United States of America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this first day of November, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


(SEAL) 


By the President: 


JAMES E. WEBB, Acting Secretary of State. 











DAVIDSON GETS 
$300,000 


Davidson College is to receive ap- 
proximately $300,000 as a result of a 
bequest of an alumnus of that North 
Carolina institution. 

Col. J. Edward Johnston, Baltimore 
investment broker, made this provision 
for the college, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by President John R. Cun- 
ningham. 

Col. Johnston, who has made a num- 
ber of gifts to the college in past years, 
was a graduate of 1914 and a member 
of the board of trustees. He made no 
specification as to how the money is to 
be used. 


Forty Protestant 
Missionaries in Korea 


Pusan, Korea (RNS)—Forty Protes- 
tant foreign missionaries were carrying 
on active work in Korea as of Nov. 1. 
They include eight trained nurses. 

Eight of the missionaries are Metho- 
dists, eight belong to the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and eight to the Presby- 
terian Church, US (Southern). Other 
denominations represented include the 
Seventh-day Adventists and the South- 
ern Baptists. 

Thirty-five of the missionaries are 
working among refugees in the extreme 
southern area. Four are active in Seoul 
and one is comparatively close to the 
capital. 


Nationwide Presbyterian 
Rally of Men Discussed 


A nationwide raliy of Presbyterian 
men from all branches of the church 
was proposed in Nashville following the 
close of the recent convention there. 

David Proffitt, Maryville, Tenn., lay- 
man and president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men (USA). 
said his associates would consider such 
a possibility at its November 15 meet- 
ing. S.J. (Jap) Patterson, Jr., director 
of men’s work for the Southern church, 
said his associates would consider such 
when the Assembly’s men’s council 
meets in Memphis in February. 

Representatives of the two groups 
met in Nashville following the regional 
conference which attracted more than 
2,000 men. These preliminary talks, it 
was said, marked the first time that 
Officials of the two churches have dis- 
cussed the possibility of a joint men’s 
meeting. 

Both Proffitt and Patterson predicted 
the idea will be approved. 








NOTES .. . ON THE MEN’S 





CONVENTIONS 





RECORD COLD (down to 15 degrees 

that night) and two inches of snow 
began falling as the Nashville conven- 
tion for men opened added an unantici- 
pated element to that meeting, even 
though much of the snow had melted 
by nightfall. Seven football games in 
that area were cancelled 
the snow and ice. 


because of 


NAT K. REINEY, Tenn., 

pencil manufacturer and recent presi- 
dent of the Assembly's Men’s Council, 
was selected 


Lewisburg, 


‘Mr. Presbyterian,’ as an 
outstanding Southern Presbyterian lay- 
man by vote of the Nashville conven- 
tion. 


NASHVILLE papers gave the conven- 

tion the best play yet, with good pic- 
tures and a 
Banner with 


page-one column in The 
many lively items. One 
heading said: Drive Carefully; You 
May Hit a Presbyterian. 


ANOTHER item in Bob Bell’s column 

reported on a presbytery’s attendance 
“Charles A. George, 
Ronceverte, W. Va. (look it up on your 


chairman, saying, 


own map), sent through reservations 
for J. Davis, A. Lincoln, U. S. Grant, 
A. Jackson, R. E. Lee, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Washington, William 
Shakespeare, Henry James. ‘ 
‘Names, of course, fictional,’ said accom- 
panying note, ‘but check is not... .’ 
Local hotels couldn’t accept reser- 
vations, so then it came out: ‘Churches 
I registered them for almost dead,’ said 
George, ‘so figured might as well have 
dead men representing them. . ae 
wound up bringing genuine, live dele- 
gates.’’ 


RADIO HEADQUARTERS at the Prot- 

estant Radio Center, Decatur, Ga., is 
providing a souvenir Men’s Convention 
record album—§ sides, 15 minutes each 


for home church programs. $10. 


BRANCH RICKEY, late addition to the 
Nashville program, got good space in 
the pictures and on the sports pages. 


THE PELL column said, ‘Careful at- 

tention to ‘little’ details is one of the 
factors putting the convention program 
‘way ahead of anything to hit this 
town.”’ 


A SATURDAY parade through 
downtown Nashville was another con- 
vention feature. 


noon 


Continuing the Series on Pride and Self-Interest 


VII. What Institutions Are Untouched: 
The Church? 


By W. McILWAINE THOMPSON* 


PRESBYTERIAN theologian 
wrote, “Nothing is more certain 
human 
bondage, which is the involuntary sub- 


than that in its essence 


jection of an inferior part of the human 
race to the will of superiors, has not 
been abolished and never wil! be 


the Millenium.” 


until 
Hie meant simply that 
some form will 


slavery in always be 


evident. 
true. But for the 
chureh to appear usually on the side 


This may well be 


of the “superiors,’’ to label others “‘in- 
feriors,”” and to do its 
petuate this “bondage” 


part to per 
is disturbing. 

This appears in all sorts of ways, per- 
most 


haps simply and 


the different 


frequently in 
accorded the 
Back 
Age, James ob- 


welcome 
“superiors” and the ‘“inferiors.’’ 
even in the Apostolic 
served how eager a church was to add 
to its congregation a man of wealth and 
importance in the community, and how 
heedless it was prone to be of a poor 
man. He noticed that “if a man with 
gold rings and in fine clothing comes 
into your assembly, and a poor man in 
shabby clothing also comes in,” all 
sorts of attention would be paid the one 
in fine clothes, with the best place of- 
fered him: ‘‘Have a seat here, please’’; 





*Professor of Christian Ethics, Union 
Seminary in Virginia. 
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while the poor man would be all but 
ignored and only grudgingly invited to 
stand, or at best to sit in a humble 
place. James attacks these distinctions 
and partialities and urges that in dis- 
honoring the poor man we contradict 

d, who has “chosen those who are 
;}oor in the world to be rich in faith 
and heirs of the kingdom which he has 
promised to those who love him”’ 


e.a}, 


(Jas. 


In an army hospital in North Africa 
I saw a soldier who had lost both legs. 
tle was hopeless and bitter. ‘‘Do you 
believe in God?” [I asked him. ‘No.”’ 
“Did you ever go to Sunday school as 
a boy?” ‘Yes, I went one time, and 
they laughed at the clothes I was wear- 
ing, and I never went back.”’ 

What a judgment on that Sunday 
school! for because of it, a man in such 
need of faith as few of us experience 
was alienated from God, who 
alone heal his hurt. 


could 


The enemies of Christ, in the days of 
his flesh, attacked his association with 
the outcasts of society. He himself de- 
clared that he came “to seek and to 
save that which was lost’? (Lk. 19:10). 

What of the church, the body of 
Christ, in these days of his glory? Do 
misplaced pride and worldly self-interest 
appear evident even here? 





WARNER L. HALL said something at 

the Nashville convention to be long 
remembered: ‘‘The future does not be- 
long to the ruthless. It does not belong 
to the largest battalions. It belongs to 
God. History is what God thinks of 
men and nations.” 


ATTENDANCE GOALS at the four 

men’s conventions were not reached 
but the big turn-out at all four meetings 
made them highly successful just the 
same. Actual paid registration figures 
were slow coming in. Greensboro, just 
reported, showed 1,532 paid, plus minis- 
ters and seminary students, on a goal of 
3,000. Nashville had a 2,627 goai and 
the daily papers spoke in terms of 1,800 
and 2,000 attendance. Actual registra- 
tions were not available. Just the same, 
a lot of men gained a vast amount of 
information and were stirred to do a 
better job in their home towns and 
churches. 


NASHVILLE'S fire department an- 

swered a call to help with ladders to 
put up the displays which were used. 
Fred Dow, of Little Rock, who worked 
since May on the displays, went from 
Dallas back to his home to pack up and 
move to Richmond to join the education 
staff. 


World-Wide Bible Reading 
Thanksgiving to Christmas, 1951 
‘“THE WAY OUT OF THE DARK”’ 


These selections are among the greatest 
from the Bible. 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 22... Psalms 116 


EE? cde Gove taue afta bh Scene a aR Psalms 139 
ee ee ee ee Psalms 2: 
Sunday, Nov. 25 ......... Psalms 34 
NN So tieke a ae ee eae ae Psalms 46 
 iid.e ea ......Deuteronomy 5:1-24 
De « kA db se Ral wee Os wee Oa as Joshua 1 
era is Se: seca cata dec we lee Isaiah 55 
_ _ See ey eee es Micah 6:1-15 
Saturday, Dec. 1 ......... Matthew 25 
eee John 1:1-17 
kk eS Se Oe hehe we one John 3 
 Seemeu el: wieva-ab eiacdea Matthew 5:1-26 
Pe eta aegte thee, ete ans “ote Matthew 5:27-48 
Me sec osu Ge ion a aren eee Matthew 6 
ae sesh Pe Matthew 7 
ee a .. Luke 8:1-21 


Universal Bible 
Sunday, Dec. 9 ....Psalms 119:1-16 


Se aes eh eis Se tn Sk oe John 14 
_ aero ie bGithiorkack b ees John 15 
rane eae ty ae daw aca aercaevars Luke 15:11-32 
Se wi Sawe ese. ‘arenes Ephesians 4 
See eee Gada ecete II Timothy 2 
eee a ee Revelation 22 
Gumier, Mee. 26. . cs. iss Romans 12 

EM cer al atte ances "ap atc .....I Corinthians 13 
18 ...........1 Corinthians 15:1-34 
SP a poe eda .... Corinthians 15:35-58 
er eee lhe ita Galatians 6 
REO eee Philippians 4: 1-13 
BY ate esta ctias Sicsie hc etlairtes areal eocatioee James 1 
Sunday, Dec. 9B ......... Luke 2:1-20 
ere -......-Matthew 1:18-25 


Christmas, Dec. 25 ....Matthew 2:1-15 
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MEN’S CONVENTIONS: Nashville 





JOHN A. REDHEAD: Partners for 
Action in Your Church 


Not long ago Eddie Cantor 
said . . . ‘Everyone of us needs help 
of some kind to keep from being blown 
to pieces, and I know of no better place 
to go to get it than the church.” 

The one place where this help can be 
found is the Sunday worship service, 
yet you will never be helped if you are 
not present. There are 75,000,000 
church members in the United States, 
yet on any one Sunday you will not find 
more than 25,000,000 at church. Every 
man who joins our church promises that 
he will attend its services as regularly 
as he is able; but what bothers me is 
that so many take that pledge on their 
word of honor and then proceed to for- 
get it. If you are a partner with Christ 
in his church, then you have a date with 
him every Sunday; and if there is any- 
thing of honor left in you, you will keep 
that date no matter how much work you 
have at the office, no matter what con- 


vention is in session, no matter how 
hard the rain is falling outside. Every 
true minister sees his men _ crack- 


ing up and going to the hospital and 

remembers Christ’s words at Jerusalem 

“How oft would I have gathered thee 

into the house of God where thou 

mightest have found the Great Physi- 

cian, and ye would not—ye would not.” 
* * * 

Do you know the one word in the 
New Testament which best expresses 
the nature of the church? It is the 
word ‘“‘family.’”’ Do you know what stu- 
dents of human nature tell us people 
want most? Three things: People want 
a sense of significance, a feeling of be- 
ing cared for, and a sense of security. 
Can’t you see how the family is hand- 
made to give us those three things? In 
your family everybody is somebody; in 
the family each has a sense of being 
cared for; and in your family all find 
asense of security with which to stand 
up to life. 

The church simply cannot content it- 
self with being an aggregation of indi- 
viduals. No matter how well its serv- 
ices are attended, no matter how often 
its budget is over-subscribed, no matter 
how widely its benevolences are scat- 
tered—if it is not a family where its 
members feel they are among friends, 
it is not a church after the pattern of 
the New Testament. 


EDWARD D. GRANT: 
Partners in Your Home 


Our church does not leave it to 
Parental discretion as to whether 
Parents want to teach their children our 
holy religion. They don’t ask whether 
it is convenient or whether parents like 
the job or are equipped to do it well. 
Our church assumes all that, and simply 
Says that Presbyterian parents that do 
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not give religious instruction to their 
children are frauds and cheats. 

But it does not let it go at that. It 
does not stop there. To do so would 
be to make a declaration of fact and 
make no provision for doing anything 
about that fact. Our church really nails 
the fact down in an exceedingly serious 
and significant way. Do you remember 
what it is? 

Do you remember the day you held 
your baby in your arms and presented it 
to God in baptism before the minister 
and all the congregation? Do you re- 
member that it was you who held that 
baby in your arms and not your wife? 
Do you remember what you did that 
day? Did you ever really understand 
the significance of it all? Look at it 
again: 

You made a covenant with God, the 
church, and your child—a sacred ob- 
ligation you never afterwards had a 
right to renounce without mutual 
consent. Did you ever get that con- 
sent? 

And here is what you covenanted to 
do: 

(1) You claimed God’s promises 
in your child’s behalf; (2) You “un- 
reservedly” dedicated your child to 
God; (3) You promised in humble re- 
liance upon divine grace: to set your 
child a godly example; to pray with 
and for him; to teach him the doc- 
trines of our holy religion; and by all 
the means of God’s appointment to 
bring him up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

Do you remember all that? Only a 
church that takes the family and the 
teaching of children extremely seriously 
would ever bind the parents to such 
serious and ironclad promises as these. 


Jacksonville: Catch-up 


J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS: 
Partners Throughout the World 


Marxism is avowedly materialistic in 
its philosophy. Americans, who profess 
a different faith, are apparently no less 
cencerned for material things. Hedon- 
ism—the belief that pleasure is the 
chief good in life, and that the meaning 
of our existence is found in the gratifi- 
eation of our desires and appetites—is 
in reality a greater threat to our safety 
than Communism for it is the philos- 
ophy on which our actions are too often 
based. 

* * * 

To too large an extent we have ac- 
cepted the cynical belief that in our 
day the only disgrace is to be caught 
and that in our society “anything 
goes." In that connection it would 
be well for us to heed the warning of 
Herbert Agar that “in a world where 
‘anything goes,’ everything will soon 
be gone.” 


Will we really move forward to win 
our country and the world for Christ? 
The answer depends upon you and me, 
and thousands like ourselves. No pale 
and unheroic Christianity can success- 
fully OPPOSE Communism, or meet the 
challenge of our times. If we would 
win the world for Christ we must be 
ready to put our religion into practice— 
in our homes, in business, in politics, in 
racial relationships. We must be will- 
ing to sacrifice time and comfort and 
money for the task. We must be ready 
to declare our faith in word and in 
deed: to out-live, to out-think, and if 
need be, to out-die the world. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY: 
Among Your Neighbors 


A man is shocked by the report of 
crime, greed, wrong in our own land. 
He looks at Senator Kefauver’s report 
and asks, ‘“‘But what can I do? I have 
only one vote. I am not in politics. I 
do not wish to get mixed up with the 
sorry mess.’’ But this is the very rea- 
son why wrong is rampant in our land. 
A hundred million citizens are saying 
precisely the same thing. 

You see a condition in your own 
community which prevents some 
child, white or black, having an op- 
portunity for a good life. Perhaps 
your city is cursed with slum areas, 
in which crime, communism and sin 
breed. You ask, ‘Well, what can I 
do? I do not own the property. It 
is not my affair.” Are you not pre- 
cisely following the technique of the 
priest and the Levite who passed the 
wounded man on the other side? 

We magnify the difficulties and mini- 
mize our own importance, not because 
we are innately humble, but because we 
are committed to the great American 
pastime of ‘‘passing the buck,” leaving 
the hard, dirty task to somebody 
else. A better world can never 
exist for you or for your neighbor until 
you are willing as a partner with Christ 
to take up a cross—the hardest, cruel- 
est thing on earth—and do something 
about conditions as you find them and 
as God lays them on your conscience. 





Agencies Report on Receipts 


Benevolences reported by Assembly 
agencies for seven months, ended Oct. 
31, are as follows: 

Annuities and Relief 
$86,442; decrease, $5,559. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $257,- 
802; increase, $19,810; Program of 
Progress and special, $19,950; increase, 
$3,420; Mother’s Day offering, $11,707. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$123,693; increase, $4,337. 

General Fund (Atlanta), 


(Louisville), 


$147,694; 


increase, $35,290. Inter-C hurch 
Agencies, $6,538. 

World Missions (Nashville), $570,- 
083; increase, $58,292; Program of 


Progress, $122,644; increase, $5,800. 











What We May Learn from French Protestantism 


HE PHRASING of this subject may 

seem strange to some, Protestant- 

ism in France is definitely a mi- 
nority movement. Only about two per 
cent of France’s population is Protes- 
tant. Since this is in such striking con- 
trast to American Protestantism, which 
for generations has exerted such a large 
and vital influence on the moral and 
spiritual life of the nation, it might 
seem natural to ask why French Prot- 
estantism should not learn from us. 


But it is often true that where a 
movement must labor under the pres- 
sure of being a minority group, seek- 
ing to survive in a hostile environ- 
ment, the true nature of the move- 
ment stands out in sharper outline 
than it does where conditions are 
more favorable. 


For generations, Protestantism in 
France has had to steer a rather dan- 
gerous course between the overshadow- 
ing might of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the one hand, and the forces 
of secularism, stemming from the 
French Revolution, on the other. The 
religious people of France, therefore, 
would naturally look upon the Prot- 
estants as dissenters and _ heretics, 
worthy only of social ostracism and re- 
ligious opposition. On the other hand, 
the secular forces which had revolted 
from the Roman Church were inclined 
to look upon the Protestants in an 
equally unfavorable light, thinking of 
them as little more than poorly reworked 
Roman Catholics, who were adding 
their bit to the superstitions and fears 
from which they themselves felt de- 
livered. 


Be Vital or Die 


The result of all this was that Prot- 
estantism in France had either to be 
vital, or die. In the early days of the 
Protestant movement in France, it was 
a most vital force; and the history of 
the French Huguenots is one of the very 
bright pages in the history of the Chris- 
tian church. At the end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this, as was 
true of Protestantism in many quarters, 
the vitality of Protestantism in France 
ebbed and the church was all but dead. 

The turbulent period of two wars, 
however. and the general upheaval of 
European life, began to strip away the 
aspects of French Protestantism which 
were not vital, and the French church 
found its Today, though 
Protestantism is small and struggling 


soul again. 
against great odds, it is a living move- 
ment: and because it is living, it is in a 
constant process of readjustment to new 
*Dr. Miller, the professor of New 
Testament at Union Seminary in Vil 
ginia, spent much of his sabbatical \ 
at Montpellier Seminary in Southern 
France, with many contacts with French 
Protestantism. 


By DONALD G. MILLER* 
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situations. For that reason, there is 
much that we can learn from it. 


What He Is vs. What He Has 


The first thing I shall mention is, on 
the surface, a rather superficial thing, 
and yet has perhaps deeper meaning 
than we would like to admit. It is that 
the worth of a man is to be determined 
by what he is, rather than what he has. 
The war left France economically 
stripped. A good recovery has been 
made, but life is still austere. Conse- 
quently, French homes are less comfort- 
able and attractive than ours; their food 
more simple; they use less cosmetics: 
they have no television and other dis- 
tracting modern gadgets. This means 
that people have to be accepted for what 
they are, and not because of what they 
wear or the magnificence of their pos- 
sessions. I have visited intelligent, de- 
voted, rich-spirited men in homes which 
were almost shocking in their lack of 
space, or beauty, or comfort, only to be 
so caught up in the warmth of their 
feeling and the range of their minds 
as to forget the surroundings entirely. 

French Protestants have had to rise 
above superficial standards of judg- 
ment where mere things count, and 
have been forced to evaluate men at 
deeper levels. They have learned that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the clothes he wears, but in rich- 
ness of soul and depth of mind and in- 
tegrity of character. That is a lesson 
we sorely need to learn. 


A Great Theology 


A second thing French Protestants 
ean teach us is that Christianity can 
survive in a hostile environment only as 
it has a great theology. They know that 
they must out-think the opposition, and 
root their Christian faith and action in 
a profound understanding of God and 
his purpose for men. In this effort some 
of them go to an extreme, as we in this 
country often go to the opposite ex- 
treme. 

One young man, for example, in- 
sisted that it is more to the glory of 
God to have a true theology than it 
is to live a good life. 

To such a statement I would find my- 
self bound to dissent. But this over-em- 
point up what the 
French church, in the throes of adver- 
sity has discovered anew, that Chris- 


phasis serves to 


tianity cannot go far in the darkness 
without the light of a great theology. 
We can learn from them that if ad- 
versity should come upon the church 
it has there, much of our “be 

1. pl be good” religion, seeking 

to foster Christian ethics without un- 


derstanding the Christian faith, would 
be of little use. 

In line with this, they have developed 
an educational system which is more 
solid than ours. The French system of 
education is less democratic than ours. 
We educate everybody a little; they edu- 
cate a few people a great deal. Conse- 
quently, when their students come to 
the theological seminaries they are 
much better trained in the languages, 
the classics, and philosophy than are 
ours. There may be some suggestive- 
ness in this for us. 

One of the effects of this is that their 
preaching is much more heavy than 
ours. It is full of theology, demanding 
deep thought, and is designed to leaa 
men into an understanding of the Bible 
in its profounder meanings, rather than 
to apply it directly to behavior. 

I recall hearing one man preach who 
used illustrations and sought to apply 
the truth a little more directly to life 
than most French preachers I had 
heard. When I inquired about him later 
on, I found that he was an Englishman 
who had been working in France for 
twenty-five years. My informer said, 
“Yes, he preaches more like an Ameri- 
can. He tells stories!” 

“Perhaps a few “stories” to lighten 
up French preaching would be a gooa 
thing, but the solid content of French 
sermons sets us an example to which 
we might well give heed. 


Thought Forms Are Contemporary 


A third thing we must learn from the 
French is that a growing church should 
be contemporary, and should be seek- 
ing to restate its theology in terms 
which have meaning for today. The 
great Protestant confessions of faith 
were produced by the revolution in 
thought brought about by the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. We have 
been through a revolution in thought 
as remarkable as that. 

This raises the pointed question 
whether the hour has not struck 
when we should do for our day what 
the theologians of the past did for 
theirs. 

What, after all, is the best way to be 
loyal to a tradition? Is it by perpetuat- 
ing, totally unchanged, the letter of the 
tradition, or by projecting the spirit of 
it into forms adaptable to the contem- 
porary scene? The framers of our own 
confession were not merely perpetuat- 
ing the past. They were seeking to con- 
serve all the values of the past, but to 
add to them what gains growing knowl- 
edge and experience produced, and to 
state them in a form which would come 
to grips with the issues of their time. 
We can be true to them only by keep 
ing alive that pioneer spirit in our time. 

Someone has defined an ultraconser- 
vative as one who is worshipping at the 
shrine of a dead progressive. That may 
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be somewhat of a caricature, but there 
is truth in it. 

The French Protestants, sensing that 
their old statements were in some meas- 
ure outgrown, and sensing that the 
church today in France must face the 
problems of this day, not those of a 
former day, have rewritten their state- 
ment of faith. This rewritten statement 
has been accepted by all parties of the 
Reformed Church in France, save for 
a very small group of fundamentalists 
who withdrew from the Reformed 
Church at the time this new statement 
was adopted in 1938. 

It is a contemporary statement of 
faith, scriptural in tone, rooted in the 
evangelical tradition, brief and to the 
point, and couched in terms which are 
inclined to unite rather than to divide 
Christians. I think it is sufficiently 
worthy of consideration to be given 
here in full. A rather free translation 
follows: 

“At the moment when she confessed 
her faith in the sovereign God and in 
Christ the Savior, the Reformed Church 
of France deeply senses above all things 
the need of raising toward the Father 
of mercies the cry of her gratitude and 
her adoration. 

“Faithful to the principles of faith 
and of liberty on which she was founded, 
in the communion of the church uni- 
versal, she affirms the perpetuity of the 
Christian faith, through its successive 
expressions, in the Apostles Creed, the 
ecumenical creeds, and the confessions 
of taith of the Reformation, notably 
the Confession of Rochelle; she finds 
the source of it in the central revelation 
of the Gospel: God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosvever believeth on him should not 
perish, but huve eternal life. 

“With the fathers and the martyrs, 
with all the churches issuing from the 
Reforn affirms the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
founded on the interior testimony of 
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the Holy Spirit, and recognizes in them 
the rule of faith and of life, 

“She proclaims betore the decadence 
of men, salvation by grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ, the unique Son 
of God, who was delivered up for our 
offenses 


and who was raised for our 
justification. 

“She places at the base of her teach- 
ing and of her worship the great Chris- 
tian facts affirmed in the gospel, rep- 
resented in her secraments, celebrated 
in her religioa solemnities, and ex- 


pressed in her liturgy. 
“In obedien 


to her divine vocation, 
she announce 


; to a sinful world the gos- 


pel of repentance and of pardon, of the 
hew birth, of holiness, and of life eter- 
nal, 

“Under the action of the Holy Spirit, 
she shows her faith by her works: she 
works in prayer for the awakening of 
souls, for the manifestation of the unity 
of the body of Christ, and for peace 
among men. By exal lization, by mis- 
sionary wor by battling against social 
ills, prepa s the way < the Lord 
until there « s, by the triumph or 
her Ma r, the Kingdom of God and his 
justice. 

“To the One who is able, by the 
power which orketh in us, to do ex- 
e abut tly ahove that which 
We or think, to him be the glory 
in the chureh and in Christ Jesus. from 
generation to generation, for ever and 
ever! Amen!”’ 


NOVEMBER 19, 1951 


Various aspects of this Declaration 
commend themselves for consideration. 

First, its uniting of the unbroken 
Christian tradition to the present faith 
of the chureh, while at the same time 
stating the central content of that con- 
tinuing tradition in contemporary terms. 

Second, its catholicity of tone. This 
statement is made ‘Sin communion with 
the church universal,’ and bears wit- 
ness to the Christian faith not only in 
terms of one confessional statement as 
we now do, but witnesses to the Chris- 
tian worth of the Apostles Creed, the 
creeds of the great ecumenical councils, 
and all the creeds springing out of the 
Reformation. 

Third, its evangelical tone. It is cen- 
tered not on peripheral and tangential 
items of the Christian faith about which 
great and good men have always dif- 
fered, but on the affirmation of the 
gospel of God’s redeeming love. 

Fourth, its statement regarding the 
Scriptures is in line both with historic 
Protestantism and the best trends of 
recent biblical scholarship. The sense 
of uneasiness in the minds of many over 
the fact that qualifications regarding 
our present statement, which are 
brought out at a Presbytery examina- 
tion, cannot be stated at the time of a 
public ordination, might be obviated by 
an affirmation of ‘‘the sovereign au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, founded 
on the interior testimony of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Fifth, its breadth. This statement 
does not enter into minute details of 
Christian doctrine which would bind 
the consciences of men to conformity 
with a fallible man-made creed, but of- 
fers the widest liberty of individual dif- 
ference within the framework of the 
facts of the gospel and the evangelical 
faith. This is reinforced by the state- 
ment used in the public service of ordi- 
nation: “You will give your joyous ad- 
herence to the Declaration of Faith, as 
a free personal affirmation of your 
faith. Without attaching yourself to the 
letter of these formulas, you will pro- 
claim the of salvation which 
thus will be maintained 
the faithful preaching of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ according to the apostolic 
testimony and comformably to the tra- 
dition of faith and of the Christian life 
which we have received from 


message 
they express; 


our fa- 
thers.”’ These words are significant of 
the freedom of the individual within the 
limits of the united testimony of the 
whole group for which this statement 
stands. 

this 
stated, but is 


Another item of interest about 
Declaration which is not 


implied in an annotation in the official 


hureh document which earries it, is 
that this statement has “‘a temporary 
role.’ It is a minimum affirmation. car- 
rving the essential ideas on which there 
is a con sus of judgement within the 


Reformed Church of France. It is open 
to echanve and enrichment, and thus can 
The oft- 


being a confes- 


always be kept contemporary. 


pointed-out danger of 


sional church rather than a confessing 
church is thus avoided. 


Pastors’ Salaries Equalized 


A fourth item of deep interest to us 
is the method used by the Reformed 
Church of France of paying the salaries 
of pastors. There is a standard salary 
for all ministers, set by the General 
Synod, which is scaled according to the 
number of children one has, the place 
of residence (city or country), and the 
length of service in the ministry. This 
latter consideration, however, is a very 
slight one, so that it is quite possible 
for a young minister with several chil- 
dren to make a larger salary than an 
older minister with no children. 

All salaries are paid from the central 
office of the synod, and all congrega- 
tions pay into the central treasury. It 
is possible for a congregation to raise 
the salary of its minister above the 
standard set by the General Synod, but 
only by adding a proportionate amount 
to the central fund. 

This system has the advantage of 
saving men from being victimized by 
a local situation, where a congrega- 
tion either is unable or unwilling to 
pay an adequate salary. It also re- 
moves the economic factor from con- 
sideration in accepting calls and 
helps to eliminate competition for the 
larger pulpits. 

Further, it gives the local church a 
sense of its obligation to the ministry 
of the entire church. Its weakness lies 
in making the personal touch between 
congregation and minister less intimate 
in the matter of financial support, but 
the general consensus is that this loss 
is much more than made up by the val- 
ues of the system, which tends to level 
social and economic distinctions which 
have at best a questionable place in the 
fellowship of Christ’s ministry, and 
gives the ministers a sense of comrade- 
ship in the sacrifices they are making. 
(A single minister gets about $35 per 
month, and the highest salaried minis- 
ters get not much over $125-$150 per 
month! ) 

What the Reformed Church of France 
has done in regard to ministers’ salaries 
finds its precedent in the policies of our 
mission Would such a _ policy 
work here in America? I have no wis- 
dom in the matter. But I know that on 
the part of 


boards. 


many, there is a growing 
over the disparity 
in ministers’ salaries in many cases, and 


concern scandalous 
a hope that the sense of comradeship in 
toil might be 


sacrifice 


deepened by a common 
and a common reward. 


There are other values in the life and 


work of the Reformed Church of 
Franee upon which we might draw with 
profit, but these I have mentioned 


are sufficient to point out that each 
Christ has some- 
thing to contribute to the others, and 
to summon us to renewed commitment 
to the larger fellowship of the World 
Church. 


part of the Body of 
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EDITORIAL 


Read Dr. Miller’s Article 





We earnestly hope that every reader 
of this paper will give particular atten- 
tion to Dr. Miller’s important survey 
of French Protestantism on pages 6 and 
7 of this issue. His article is written in 
a highly interesting and points 
several lessons which we would do well 
to study. 


style 


We are particularly interested in his 
suggestions about a statement of faith 
in the language of the day and the il- 
lustration of what French Protestants 
have done about it. Surely there is in- 
creasing compulsion upon us to do some- 
thing comparable. 


Then, there is the matter of minis- 
ters’ salaries. The hardship which some 
men suffer and the disparity within a 
fellowship which calls for a common 
commitment trouble a good many peo- 
ple. They ought to trouble more of us 
more than they do. Dr. Miller helps to 
underscore this need and he shows the 
practical step which our French breth- 
ren have taken as they seek to do the 
Christian thing. 





Caution Should Work Both Ways 


The pressure of our columns just now 
is so great that we are unable to do 
much that we wish we could do. For 
one thing, we have been hoping we 
could reveal how the Roman Catholic 
press is interpreting the proposed Vati- 
can appointment to Roman Catholics. 

A dispatch from the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, carried in RC 
papers, declares, ‘“‘The Catholic Church 
in the United States ‘never petitioned 
the President to appoint an ambassador 
to the Vatican.’ ’’ That may be true; we 
have never heard the charge; it makes 
little difference. The Catholic Church 
in the United States has no authority 
about such a matter. Papal representa- 
tives are said to be insisting, however, 
that, despite the President’s wording of 
the recommended appointment to the 
Vatican State, it should read, ‘‘To the 
Holy See.’’ 

In most of the RC press the note of 
injured innocence and of martyrdom is 
constantly struck and individual Roman 
Catholics are being told that all this 
opposition to the appointment is simply 
intolerance and bigotry: 


If the President and the Congress 
fail to go through with this appoint- 
ment, it is the United States that will 
suffer most. The loss will not be to 
the Catholic Church as our Protestant 
leaders would like to think. The loss 
will be to the American people. Prej- 
udice and cultivated religious intol- 
erance will have triumphed to the det- 
riment of the nation. And not for the 
first time. 

These words may seem harsh. They 
are intended to be. There is no reason- 
able explanation for the wave of anti- 
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DO ONE OR BOTH: 


religious sentiment poured out on the 
people of this nation during the past 
few days... It is all very well to cal] 
for calmness and broadmindedness ana 
tolerance, but at times organized and 
petty-minded and hypocritical anti- 
Catholicism can go a little too far. 
During these past few days we have 
had just a little too much (The 
Catholic Week, Birmingham.) 


It would be too much to expect that 
no protests of the Vatican appointment 
would be tinged with intolerance, but it 
is also too much to charge intolerance 
when the appointment is opposed on the 
grounds of separation of church and 
state, just as any other proposed ap- 
pointment would be opposed. 

It is not amiss for all to keep in mind 
the words of T. Guthrie Speers, pastor 
of the Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
(USA) church, Baltimore: 


We must do everything in our power 
to prevent this proposal of our Presi- 
dent from splitting our country along 
the lines of religious prejudice. We 
must not let ourselves become anti- 
Catholic. We must oppose this specific 
action that seems to us wrong and un- 
American and unfair, but we must not 
fall before the sin of harboring an in- 


clusive prejudice against all Roman 
Catholics. Such prejudice is a sin 
that is subtle, quiet, wears decent 


clothes and speaks in a low voice. It 
is one of the most ruinous evils on 
earth. 


It is to be hoped that the NCWC and 
the RC press will seek to be equally me- 
ticulous in interpreting this issue to 
their people, though as yet we have not 
been encouraged by a single such in- 
stance. 


For Koreans 


(1) Send a bundle of good, warm clothing to one of the 


American Relief for Korea warehouses; (2) Send $10 to CARE for a package 
of food for Korea. 


In this suggestion for the Thanks- 
giving season, it occurs to us that many 
individuals, families, church and civic 
groups, would like to make a generous 
gift for cold and hungry people in 
Korea. 

It is of great importance to do so. 

Although September was ‘‘Clothes for 
Korea Month,” and nearly 250,000 
pounds of clothing were shipped by 
ARK, the need was not fully met and 
the drive continues. 

In some communities, 
“‘trick-or-treaters,”’ 
loot for 


Hallowe’en 
instead of collecting 
themselves, united to collect 
clothing for Koreans. That appealed to 
us and would have been stressed in 
these columns if we had known about it 
long enough before Hallowe’en. It is 
still a worthy project for youth classes 
or other groups on a Sunday afternoon 
or night. 

ARK warehouses are at Maspeth, N. 
Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Oakland, Calif. 
You can get information from: ARK, 
133 E. 39th St., NY 19. 


Everybody knows about CARE, or 
should, by this time. So, in addition to 
the clothes, send along $10 for a CARE 
package to Korea, to the address given 
below. 

These gifts would be real Thanksgiv- 
ing gifts. Don’t delay. 


Let them give thanks 


As we bow our heads in thanksgiving, 
in Korea there is hunger and bitterness. 
Children there need help. Their bodies need 
food, their hearts need faith. You can give 
both. Ten dollars to CARE will send a food 
package to some child and give him the 
privilege of thinking “thanks.” 


CARE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


20 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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No. 29 in the series on the Ten Commandments (VIII-a) 


PRINCIPLES OF PROPERTY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Thou shalt not steal.—Exodus 20:15. 


fifteen-year-old baby sitter got 

her picture on the front page the 

other day, sitting in a police sta- 
tion. She was smiling, too. It seems she 
was arrested for having stolen between 
$18,000 and $24,000 from the people 
at whose house she had been spending 
the evening. She had taken the money 
and two of her girl chums to New York 
with her and within a day or two had 
managed to spend all but about $150. 
That was sad enough; but the worst of 
it was the girl’s comment: ‘‘What’s so 
awful about it?’’ the ex-baby sitter is 
reported to have asked. ‘‘We only took 
$18,000 and a bunch of cheap costume 
jewelry.’’ 

This story has simply put on the front 
page what everybody who has much to 
do with people knows: that in this 
“Christian’’ country young people can 
reach the age of fifteen and still ask, 
“What’s so awful?” about grand lar- 
ceny. It will not do to suppose that 
“everybody knows’’ that stealing is 
wrong. Teachers and parents have to 
begin with some single ABCs of right 
and wrong. Billy Sunday right: 
when a man starts arguing with you 
that stealing is no sin, don’t argue with 
him—search him. 


was 


Most people, however, probably can 
see the awfulness of stealing, at least 
in its simpler forms. Probably most 
church members have reached the point 
in moral standards where they would 
not deliberately pick up something 
which they knew belonged to someone 
else, and use it for themselves. Even 
outright thieves do not always intend 
to steal, they only mean to borrow. But 
there are subtler ways of stealing, as 
our church points out. (See Larger 
Catechism, qns. 141,142). Price-fixing 
and cornering the market are con- 
demned by the church, so are idleness, 
distracting cares, wastefulness, refusal 
to give or to lend when gifts or loans 
are needed. 


O ONE who thinks 

ought to confine itself to the 

“simple’’ gospel and leave eco- 
homie questions to economists, can he 
very well acquainted either with the 
New Testament or with the Presby- 
terian Church. Whether you approach 
the Bible from the angle of the Eighth 
Commandment, or from Jesus’ parables, 
you find it has much to say about prop- 
erty. Our larger Catechism has some 
quite definite things to say about it. 
And the contemporary church has not 
been silent. From the Board of Wom- 
en’s Work in Atlanta, Ga., may be or- 
dered a large pamphlet. entitled, The 


the church 
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Assembly Speaks, in which are gathered 
and classified a number of statements 
adopted by various Assemblies on a va- 
riety of subjects—race, war, liquor, 
housing and many others. Our church 
has publicly condemned preaching 
which is never concerned with the eco- 
nomic plight of men. 

Looking at it as our church looks at 
it, we can see that there is a positive 
side to this, as to all the Command- 
ments. ‘“‘Thou shalt not steal’ is only 
one side. Leaving other people’s things 
where they belong, staying out of other 
people’s bank accounts and melon 
patches, is not keeping this Command- 
ment. Like all the “‘shalt-nots,’”’ this one 
too carries a “‘shalt’’ with it. ‘Don’t’ 
do one thing means ‘‘Do”’ the opposite 
thing, as we have seen. 


HAT is the “Do” of the Eighth 

Commandment, the positive side 

of it? Our church puts it this 
way: ‘‘An endeavor by all just and law- 
ful means to procure, preserve and fur- 
ther the wealth and outward estate of 
others, as well as our own.” This, to 
give it a name, is the principle of mu- 
tuality. It is as much our duty to make 
others rich as it is to get rich. And if 
in adding to our own stores we are les- 
sening the stores of others, then we 
are on the wrong track. Any way of im- 
proving our own condition at the ex- 
pense of others is a bad way; the only 
right ways to “get ahead’ are ways 
which will help others just as much as 
ourselves. (But, you say, how many 
people take that seriously? Mighty few; 
which is another illustration of how 
searce real saints are.) 


A second positive principle can be 
called the principle of use. Our creed 
comes out for a “provident (i.e., fore- 
sighted) care and study to get, keep, 
use, and dispose of those things which 
are necessary and convenient (i.e., suit- 
able) for the sustentation of our nature, 
and suitable to our condition.’”’ There is 
nothing here to encourage piling up 
wealth, just as wealth. It is assumed 
that wealth will be used, by a Christian, 
and disposed of. One could almost make 
out a case for Carnegie’s theory that it 
is a sin to die rich. Acquiring property 
without using it, acquiring it to make 
a show, or to establish a social position 
or for selfish reasons generally, is re- 
garded by our church as a sin. 


There is a third principle, most im- 
portant of all. For this we have to go 
to the New Testament, though it is im- 
plied in the Old. Jesus in summing up 
the Commandments said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself . . Not 
thy neighbor’s property as thine own! 
He also asked what could possibly be 
placed in the scales with a man’s life. 
The principle here is that persons are 
more important than things. Things are 
important but only because they affect 
people. Things are good and having 
them is good, when people are helped 
by having them. This is the real reason 
why the church must speak out on eco- 
nomic questions. The church is not a 
club of economists, and ministers al- 
most never have the necessary training 
to solve economic problems in detail. 
But the church does have the right and 
the duty to speak out for people. When 
the question of liquor advertising was 
up before the U. S. Senate, all the argu- 
ments in favor of continuing to permit 
it were the money arguments: to pro- 
hibit such advertising would cut down 
the income of the liquor manufactur- 
ers. All the arguments against the ad- 
vertising were on the personal side: Is 
it right to urge people to drink some- 
thing as harmful as liquor has proved 
to be? The money arguments carried 
with the Senate, which again goes to 
show how far from Christian this coun- 
try is. 


ROPERTY RIGHTS are always 
real rights; but they are not un- 
limited. The first question should 

always be: What does this do to people? 
In more than one city it is proposed to 
put commercial advertising on radios in 
streetcars and buses. The people who 
use the buses are protesting, because 
those radios cannot be turned off, in- 
deed they have a device that steps up 
the sound whenever the traffic is espe- 
cially heavy. The advertisers will put 
their case on economic grounds; the 
publie will protest on personal grounds. 
The courts once (in Washington, D. C.) 
decided in favor of the people. It will 
be interesting to see whether in these 
new cases the money-argument beats the 
people down. 

Even in America, the people some- 
times have a hard time of it. But if God 
were the court, we know what his deci- 
sion would be. 
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Two years liberal arts. 
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Educational excellence. 





Business Administration. 
Second semester begins January 26, 1952. 
Write for catalog. 


Box BR, Maxton, North Carolina 
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CHURCH NEWS connection with the recent centennial 
ww 


meeting of the Synod of Texas was the 
report on research which had been con- 
Research Features ducted by the Synod Council’s division 
on publicity, program and _ research 
e (OUTLOOK, Oct. 1). A mimeographed 
Synod’s Celebration volume plus a series of charts gave the 
results of the survey before a crowded 
house. John D. Moseley, who led the 
The most widely-anticipated event in study, and his committee were asked to 
make the results of this important study 
of Presbyterian achievements and possi- 

¢ . ‘S bilities known throughout the synod. 


Hubert H. Hopper, Houston pastor, 





Texas News Letter 








They teach |_| Davisand Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 
HIS 


A four-year college for men and 





gospel women. 
Member of and accredited by North 
here Central Association of Colleges and 
Robert Clement Dickey, Act- Secondary Schools. 


ing Dean of Students and Pro- 


; : Emphasizes Christian Character 
fessor of Mathematics, is an 


elder in the Kerrville Presby- and thorough scholarship. 

terian Churuch. He is the son . i j i 

of the late Dr. B. I. Dickey. Personal interest in the individual 
Presbyterian Minister, and has student. 

been at Schreiner since 1925. 


Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 


SCHREINER mate; modern buildings; excellent 


° oy equipment. 
Presbyterian Military College A splendidly trained faculty of 
Andrew Edington, Pres. Christian men and women. 
Kerrville, Texas A good place for an investment. 











YS x ; P R. B. PURDUM, President 











FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 


Applications now being received 
for 1952-53 


Write: 
MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 
President 











STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@wWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 

@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 











was made moderator, succeeding R. 
Matthew Lynn, and President David L, 
Stitt, of Austin Seminary, was made 
moderator-in-nomination for 1952. 

Attendance at the meeting in Austin 
was the largest on record: 235 minis- 
ters and 145 ruling elders, plus several 
hundred additional visitors. 

A cyclorama showed the growth and 
development of the synod in the last cen- 
tury and various exhibits helped to tel] 
the story. A 36-page tabloid newspaper 
was a high light of the meeting, and it 
was authorized as a quarterly publica- 
tion during the coming year. 

The question of dissolving Texas- 
Mexican Presbytery as a separate pres- 
bytery for Mexicans is being studied, 
with the committee requesting another 
year to complete its report. Reorgani- 
zation of the Presbyterian Foundation 
of the synod is to be worked out by a 
specially-appointed commission. 

For the past two years the synod 
has had a group studying a proposed 
medical center, and it has two invita- 
tions to enter the hospital field, but 
synod declined to enter this field until 
present agencies are better cared for. 

Next year’s meeting, Sept. 9, is to 
be held at Mo-Ranch, Hunt, Texas. 


Seminary Schedules Mackay 
Miller and Sherrill for Series 

Austin Seminary has announced the 
topics of the lecturers scheduled for 
the mid-winter series Feb. 4-8. Presi- 
dent John A. Mackay, of Princeton 
Seminary, will speak on ‘Reality, Ap- 
pearance in Contemporary Christianity.” 
He is the Thomas White Currie lecturer. 
Donald G. Miller, of Union Seminary 
(see pages 6-7), will give the Wester- 
velt Lectures on “Words or Deeds”: 
(1) What Is Preaching; (2) The Role 
of the Bible in Preaching; (3) The Task 
of Biblical Interpretation; (4) The 
Technique of Biblical Preaching. Third 
lecturer, giving the Robt. F. Jones Lec- 
tures, will be Lewis J. Sherrill, Union 
Seminary, New York, on ‘‘The Theology 
of Christian Education’’: (1) The 
Seething Pot; (2) Light Shining into 
Darkness; (3) Deep Calling unto Deep; 
(4) The Redemptive Community. 


Miscellany 

David T. Evans, Jr., of Houston, is 
president of Texas Presbyterian Young 
Adults for this year, elected at Mo- 
Ranch; Henry W. Quinius, Jr., San 
Antonio pastor, is the advisor. 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1951 
A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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the Graham church will celebrate its 
sth anniversary Dec. 2-9, with all for- 
ner members and pastors invited to re- 
wm for the week. Ministerial sons of 
the church who will take part in the 
program include: Joe M. Brown, Odessa; 
pobt. F. Jones, Ft. Worth, and W. A. 
gekerill, Throckmorton. The 
first church, Corpus Christi, began a 
hurch loyalty program Nov. 4, extend- 
og through Feb. 3, with members asked 
» attend church at least once a Sunday 
wring the three-months period. 
Yethodist churches of north, northwest 
md central Texas gained 10,183 new 
members in a week-long evangelism 
ampaign the first of this month, with 
1865 coming on profession of faith. 


Women to Boycott 


Sunday Groceries 


Virginia News Letter 


A boycott of grocery stores conduct- 

ing business on Sundays was pledged by 
the Norfolk Federation of Missionary 
Societies at its quarterly meeting. The 
federation represents thousands of 
yomen buyers who are members of 
about 70 churches of eight Protestant 
jenominations of the city, Mrs. I. B. 
sawyer, president, said. A few Norfolk 
gocery stores remain open for Sunday 
business. In September, a large southern 
chin with headquarters here proposed 
to open the doors of one of its stores 
t0 Sunday shoppers. The federation’s 
axecutive board voted then to “protest 
vigorously this new threat of Sabbath 
desecration.’’—(RNS.) 


(Sand USA Presbyteries 
Hold Joint Meeting 


Norfolk Presbytery and the USA Pres- 
bytery of New Castle held a joint meet- 
ing this fall as they have done before. 
The new stated clerk of the USA Gen- 
tal Assembly, Eugene Carson Blake, 
was one of the speakers. 


Washington Church for 
\egroes Is Growing 

The only Southern 
hureh for Negroes 


Presbyterian 
in Washington— 


a 





This bank can protect your estate 
from unnecessary loss in settlement. 
No matter how small your estate, it 
needs this service—and your family 
deserves this safeguard. Talk to one 


of our Trust Officers, without cost or 


obligation. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Bethany—continues to grow. Organized 
in 1949, it became self-supporting with- 
in a year, the third Negro church in the 
Assembly to achieve this status. Law- 
rence W. Bottoms, of Atlanta, recently 
led a week of evangelistic services in 
the church. 


Medical Society Head Hits 
Ban Against Negro Members 


Dr. C. Lydon Harrell, Norfolk physi- 
cian, denounced the rule of the Medi- 
eal Society of Virginia barring Negro 
doctors at the annual meeting of that 
body. Dr. Harrell, who is president 
of the group, called the rule ‘unjust, 
undemocratic and un-Christian.”’ ‘We 
should delete the word ‘white’’”’ as a 
membership requirement, the doctor 
said. Last year he was harshly critical 
of the rule at the Roanoke meeting 
when a vote of 55-30 retained the pro- 
vision. Said Dr. Harrell: This restric- 
tion ‘“‘means that no member of the 
Japanese, Chinese, Philippine, Indian or 
Negro race, no matter how well quali- 
fied, could become a member of this 
society. This means that because of his 
color, Noguchi, a Japanese scientist, 
who gave us our present knowledge of 


neurosyphilis; Hinto, an American 
Negro, who developed the well-known 
serelogical tests for syphilis known by 
his name; Dr. Khanolkhar, a noted 
pathologist of India who has con- 
tributed much to our knowledge of 
tumors, could not join our society.’ 
Earlier, the house of delegates of the 
society had asked all local societies in 
the State to consider and report at next 
year’s meeting whether they will admit 
‘‘well qualified Negro physicians’’ of 
their respective communities to mem- 
bership, as well as amending the con- 
stitution’s membership requirement. 


Laubach Group Gets Estate 
North of Baltimore 


The Koinonia Foundation, with Frank 
Laubach as president, has purchased a 
45-acre estate north of Baltimore where 
a spiritual life training center will be 
established, especially for laymen who 
are engaged in various occupations. 
Special emphasis will be placed on gov- 
ernment workers, those engaged in the 
Point Four Program and _ United 
Nations employees. Present accommo- 
dations provide for 50 overnight guests 
with dining facilities for 150. 





critical issues of our day and time. 


Rev. 


Facing the task of making this 


A NATION UNDER GOD 


will be the challenge to those of you who attend 
the Southeastern Convocation of Churches 
Atlanta, Georgia—November 27-29 


A cordial invitation is extended to those who truly wani to face up to the 


For complete information write: 
Ernest J. Arnold, Southeastern Office, 
63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., 


National Council of Churches, 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Miscellany 

The church in Salem, Va., celebrated 
the centennial anniversary of its build- 
ing early this month, with Ben R. Lacy, 
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best 








An outside bulletin board 
will advertise your church, but 
Bells” 


will do it much more effectively. 


Schulmerich “Carillonie 
Their clear bell tones prov ide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts, a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
“Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises your 
church in every part of the com- 
tower is 


munity. No church 


required. Write for further details, 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
#3901 Carillon Hill, 
Sellersville, Penna. 


Carillonic Bells 


Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 
mark. It denotes electronic 
carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Ine. 
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—for monthly service or for deposits! 


That’s one reason why we call it a 
“low cost checking account’’—an- 
other is the very small cost per 
check. And you pay no extra charge 
for the advantage of having your 
name imprinted on every check. In 
every way this economical, useful 
checking service is just what you 
need! 
THRIFTICHECK 


Low cost checking account. 


Virginia Trust Company 


Richmond, Virginia 
Member F. D. I. C. 
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Jr., as the anniversary speaker. 

The Towson, Md., church recently com- 
pleted its $65,000 educational building, 
which is rented by the public school 
board. . Bethesda Church (Md.) is 
building a $125,000 addition to the edu- 
eational building, and the Rockville 
(Md.) congregation dedicated a new 
educational building on a recent Sun- 
day. Richmond’s Third church is 
building a $18,000-$20,000 manse on 
Whitby Road in Sherwood Park (Ginter 
Park section), with completion expected 
by Feb. 15. The old manse is to be 
converted to a day nursery for mothers 
who work and also will be used for 
classrooms. . The Southern Baptist 
Foreign Mission Board in Richmond has 
adopted the largest budget in its 106- 
history: $5,180,000. The Board 
has 829 active missionaries and 117 re- 
tired. Reports indicate that 79 candi- 
dates will seek appointment as mission- 
aries in 1952. 

D. KIRK HAMMOND. 


vear 


Baltimore. 
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groups. 
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New HARTAL' Auto Clothes-Rack 


Saves a lot of packing, carries garments on hangers 
or in garment bags. Keeps clothes wrinkle-free, saves 
pressing bills. No installation expense, springs into 
position or out just as easy. Will not mar upholstery. 
No screws or bolts, FITS ANY CAR, hugs ceiling, does 
not interfere with headroom. Beautifully finished. 
New low price, $6.95 F.O.B. Port Washington, Wis. 
When Writing: PLEASE Mention This Magazine. 


THE SPECIALIZED PRODUCTS CO. 
P.O. BOX-59, PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 








MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Wayne W. Gray, Knoxville, Tenn., op 
December 1 will become assistant mip. 
ister, Evergreen church, University 4 
Tutwiler, Memphis 12, Tenn. 

Ira B. Watson, Jr., Belle, W. Va., hag 
been recalled to active duty as a Navy 
chaplain. After four weeks in Newport, 
R. I., chaplains’ school, he will report 
to the Commander Transport Division 
24 for service in the Atlantic. 

R. R. Ramsey, Jackson Springs, N. 
C., will become pastor of the Elo 
church, Elon P. O., Madison Heights, 
Va. 

Milton P. Reid from McConnell, W, 
Va., to 2417 Flint St., Bristol, Tenn, 
assistant pastor, Windsor Ave. church. 

A. C. Summers from Ft. Bragg, N. C, 
to Hq. 37th Engineer Combat Group, 
APO 757, Unit 5, c-o PM, New York 
City. 

E. McG. Kincaid has moved from 
Booneville, Miss., to Birmingham, Ala, 
where he is now pastor of the Handley 
Memorial church. 

Marshall L. Smith, of Lockhart, S. C., 
now serves the Lebanon and Salem 
churches. 

Charles L. Donnell, 1951 Union Semi- 
nary graduate, has accepted a call to 
the newly organized Meadowside church, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Frank A. Brown, former missionary 
to China, is serving the John C. Robin- 
son Memorial church, Gastonia, N. C., 
as temporary supply: 408 Vista Dr. 

M. Millard (Mike) Miller, formerly 
of the Korea Mission and recently in the 
U. S. A. on sick leave, has returned to 
Korea to serve as an official of the 
United Nations: APO 59, San Francisco. 
After completing work now underway 
at Richmond Professional Institute, 
Mrs. Miller expects to return to Korea. 

J. Wayte Fulton, Jr., regional direc- 
tor of religious education in Louisiana, 
recently listed here as called to East- 
minster, Knoxville, Tenn., declined the 
eall. 








DEATHS 

Betty Lou Murray, nine-year-old 
daughter of the Glenn Murrays, of the 
Belgian Congo, died of polio October 
30. The family returned to the Congo 
early last summer following their fur- 
lough. 

Andrew Jackson Ponton, 83, stated 
supply of Jehovah-Jireh church neat 
Lynchburg, Va., died at his home Nov. 3. 

Mrs. Robert E. (Evelyn Hall) Owen, 
92, died Oct. 30. Mrs. Owen’s grandfa- 
ther founded the first Presbyterial 
church in Texas, at San Augustine, and 
she was the mother of three ministers: 
Jos. A., Albany, Texas (USA church); 
Cc. P., Crockett Texas, and Robert L. 
who died in July. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


ADoubting and Disobedient People 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 2, 1951 
Numbers 14:1-11. 


The book of Exodus tells us how 
Moses led the Children of Israel out 
of the land of bondage and how at 
Mount Sinai he brought them into a new 
covenant relationship with Jehovah. 
The book of Leviticus gives us legisla- 
tion, purportedly adopted at Sinai, gov- 
erning various aspects of Israel’s life. 
The book of Numbers, from which our 
present lesson is taken, tells us how 
the people broke their camp at Sinai 
and advanced upon the Promised Land. 
The first advance (chaps. 1-14) ended 
in failure; the second advance (15-36) 
ended with the Israelites waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to cross the! swol- 
len Jordan. We study this week an in- 
cident which explains the nation’s ini- 
tial failure which may explain some of 
our own failures as well. 


I. The Report of the Spies, 13:1-33 


Moses led the children of Israel from 
Sinai directly north. They encamped at 
Kadesh-Barnea, on the southern edge 
of Palestine. It was decided here that 
before proceeding further men should 
be sent to spy out the land. The account 
of Numbers seems to indicate that the 
suggestion came from Jehovah. We have 
a fuller account of what actually hap- 
pened in the first chapter of Deuteron- 
omy. Moses reminds the people that 
when their fathers came to Kadesh- 
Barnea he urged them to go up immedi- 
ately and take the land; the people, 
however, suggested that they send spies 
that they might discover the route 
which it would be best to follow. Moses 
then agreed that the plan was a good 
one. Evidently he laid the proposal be- 
fore God in prayer, and it is God’s an- 
swer which is recorded for us in Num- 
bers. 

In any case Moses expended great 
care in the choice of these men. He took 
one man from each tribe and each man 
was a prince. The names of these men 
are preserved for us in the account, but 
we are interested in the names of only 
two—Caleb, who represented the tribe 
of Judah, and Joshua, Moses’ assistant, 
who represented the tribe of Ephraim. 

Moses instructed these men to go by 
way of the South into the hill country 
(Palestine is predominantly mountain- 
ous) and pay special attention to three 
things: (1) The land, whether it was 
good or bad, fat or lean, wooded or un- 
Wooded; some of the fruit of the land 
was to be brought back so that the peo- 
ple could see; (2) the people, whether 
they were strong or weak, few or many; 
(3) the cities, whether they were mere- 
ly camps, easily attacked, or strong- 
holds, requiring a siege. He then ex- 
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horted them to be of good courage and 
sent them out. 

As well as we: can judge from the ac- 
count which follows, the twelve spies 
split up into two groups: one group 
spied out the southern hill country as 
far north as Hebron (vs. 22); the other 
group spied out the land from the wil- 
derness of Sin (South of the Dead Sea) 
to the entering in of Hamath, at the far 
north (vs. 21). The first part in this 
case penetrated northward a distance of 
about 100 miles; the second party about 
300 miles. 

We are not told what the second 
party found on the trip. Only two items 
are mentioned regarding the first party. 
They went as far north as Hebron and 
found that some of the children of Anak 
were living there. Anak is a generic 
name and the children of Anak, or the 
Anakim, were members of a stalwart 
race, sometimes spoken of as giants. Go- 
liath, the mighty Philistine, later killed 
by David, waslikely one of these Anakim. 
It seems that the members of this party, 
when they got as far as Hebron and saw 
the Anakim, turned around and went 
back. 

As they passed through one of the 
valleys near Hebron they paused to 
gather some of the fruit of the land— 
grapes, pomegranates and figs. These 
valleys were noted, and still are, for 
their large clusters of luscious grapes. 
One of these clusters they cut and car- 
ried on a pole, suspended between two 
of them to save it from being dashed 
and broken. At the end of forty days 
both of the two parties had returned and 
were ready to report to the people at 
Kadesh-Barnea. 

It turned out that there was a ma- 
jority report and a minority one. Ten 
of the spies reported: (1) that the land 
was extremely fertile, flowing with milk 
and honey; (2) the people were strong, 
(3) they dwelt in great cities strongly 
fortified; (4) “not only did we find 
Amalekites in the south and Hitties, 
and Jebusites and Amorites in the hilly 
country and Canaanites dwelling by the 
sea, but we also saw giants there, the 
sons of Anak (the Anakim).”’ 

This report caused a great commotion 
among the people. Caleb finally stilled 
them and persuaded them to listen to 
the minority report, signed by himself 
and Joshua. He did not deny that there 
were many strong people there or that 
they dwelt in strongly fortified cities; 
nonetheless he proposed: ‘‘Let us go 
up at once and possess it, for we are 
well able to overcome it.’ 

His ten associates protested very bit- 
terly against this resolution. They in- 


sisted that the people of the land were 
stronger than they; they proceeded to 
contradict their former testimony by 
declaring that the land wasn’t worth 
having any way; no one could live in 
it; it ate up its inhabitants; and then, 
not realizing how absurd their testi- 
mony was, followed this statement by 
the contradictory one that all the peo- 
ple who dwelt there were of great 
stature and some of them were Nephi- 
lim or giants, the dreaded sons of Anak, 
in whose sight they felt themselves to 
be no better than grasshoppers. There 
is no doubt but that the ten spies were 
very much afraid of the Anakim. 


II. The Rebellion of the People, 14:1-10 


When the people heard these words, 
their disappointment was so great, their 
fear so keen, that in the demonstrative 
oriental fashion, they broke out into 
loud wailing, which was continued all 
through the night. But their sorrow 
soon turned into anger. The man who 
was responsible for their present pre- 
dicament, they decided, was Moses. 
They began to murmur against him and 
against Aaron and to wish they had re- 
mained in Egypt, or even in the wilder- 
ness. Then someone suggested that they 
depose Moses and Aaron, elect their own 
captain, and return to the land from 
which Moses had delivered them. Moses 
and Aaron were too full for words. They 
fell on their faces before the multitude 
and thus eloquently pleaded with them 
to think of what they were doing. Caleb 
and Joshua also did what they could. 
They rent their clothes as a sign of their 
grief, and insisted that the people would 
be easy to overcome (‘‘they are bread 
for us’ or, as we might say, ‘“‘easy as 
pie’), and reminded them that they 
could count on the promises of Jehovah. 
But the people were not to be dissuaded. 
Indeed they were preparing to stone 
Moses and Aaron, and Joshua and Caleb, 
in addition, when the glory of Jehovah, 
perhaps the thick cloud which was the 
symbol of the divine presence, appeared 
in the tent of meeting. Evidently it was 
this sudden recognition of God’s pres- 
ence with Moses that saved him and his 
associates. 


Ill. The Results, 14:11-45 


God first proposed to scourge the 
faithless nation with a destructive pes- 
tilence, to disinherit those who survived, 
and to make out of Moses’ descendants 
a nation greater and mightier than the 
present one. The pestilence in fact did 
actually break out and was recognized 
by the people as a divine stroke (36- 
37). But Moses once more interceded 
for the guilty nation. He reminded God 
that if the Chosen Nation was destroyed, 
God’s own name would be dishonored. 
He urged him therefore to pardon and 
forgive in accordince with his own re- 
vealed character. ‘‘Moses in this passage 
appears to argue with God. In reality 
God is permitting him to do the thing 
which would enable him to forgive the 
people he loved. Jehovah is a just God 
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and must, therefore, punish evil. But 
Moses, by his pleading and his prayers, 
set in operation spiritual processes 
which justified God in according to the 
Israelites the forgiveness which he very 
much wished them to have.” Perhaps 
the threat had only been intended as a 
test. 

Then came God’s final decision. This 
generation of Israelites was evidently 
not the one to enter the Promised Land. 
They did not have sufficient faith in 
God; therefore, they must turn back 
and wander in the wilderness until a 
new generation had grown up in their 
place, a hardier generation, and a more 
faithful one. Only Joshua and Caleb 
would survive to see the Promised 
Land. 

When Moses announced God’s deci- 
sion to the people they began to real- 
ize at last what they had done. They 
reconsidered the decision of the previ- 
ous day and determined to march im- 
mediately against their foes. Moses 
warned them that they could not pos- 
sibly succeed in this mad undertaking, 
that the day of their opportunity had 
passed, but they would not listen. They 
went up as a disorganized mob and 
were cut down by their enemies. 


The Lesson Applied 


As we think over this experience of 
the Children of Israel we are reminded 
that there are obstacles which are 
imaginary and that there are opportuni- 
ties which disappear. 

1. There are obstacles which are 
imaginary. The enemies which the Israe- 
lites of Moses’ generation feared most 
of all were those dreadful giants, the 
Sons of Anak (cf. 13:22,28,33). They 
did not dare to go up against them. But 
when the next generation finally en- 
tered the Promised Land the Anakim 
turned out to be a very feeble crew 
(cf. Joshua 11:21-22; 14:12; 15: 
13-19). 

It reminds us of the well-known chil- 
dren’s tale of Chicken Little. A timid 
little chicken was roaming in the garden 
one day when a cabbage leaf fell on 
her tail. Her little chicken heart 
stopped; she thought the sky was fall- 
ing. She began to run; she met Henny 
Penny, another barnyard coward, and 
when Henny Penny heard that the sky 
was tumbling in, she ran too. Before 
long every chicken in the place was 
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running and clucking madly, until they 
all met Mr. Fox, who led them into the 
shelter of his den and ate them every 
one. 

This childish fable has meaning for 
us all. As individuals and as groups 
we hang back and lose our opportunity 
to enter the Promised Land because we 
are afraid of the unknown. Many of our 
fears have no substantial basis. If we 
were willing to face the facts we would 
probably discover that most of our fears 
and anxieties are based on suppositions 
that are never realized. Some of the 
obstacles that we dread are real. But 
just as the Anakim fell away before 
Joshua and Caleb, so our Anakim may 
be overcome in God’s strength, if only 
we will trust and obey. 

What are some of the giants that our 
imaginations have created? How may 
we overcome them? What are some of 
the real obstacles that we face? How 
should we meet them? What are some 
of the fears that disturb us and our 
friends? Make a list of them. Fear of 
thunder and lightning, fear of the num- 
ber 13, fear for the safety of our loved 
ones, fear of the future, fear of meet- 
ing people, fear of failure—would you 
include any of these? What others? 
What should we do about these fears? 

John Rathbone Oliver, an eminent 
psychiatrist and a Christian, says: 


“If you have a phobia, a fear, do 
not be afraid of it. Do not try to keep 
it out of your mind. Do not be always 
on the lookout for it, always expecting 
to see it sticking its head into your con- 
sciousness. Accept it. You cannot keep 
it out no matter how hard you try. 
Therefore give up that useless struggle. 
Say to your fear thought: ‘I am not 
afraid of you. I know that I cannot keep 
you out. So come along in. You are not 
a very pleasant guest. But I know you. 
I’ve had you as a guest before. And I 
know that you cannot do me any real 
harm, unless you stir me up and make 
me afraid.’ To be able to feel or to ex- 
perience fear without being afraid— 
that in a few words is the rule of vic- 
tory.” 

What do you think of this suggested 
procedure? What method would you 
suggest? 

And what about those fears that beset 
us as a nation—the fear of a third 
world war, of the atomic bomb, of run- 
away inflation, of encroaching govern- 
ment? “Are not these apparent giants 
mere human enemies that we have in- 
flated by our own fear and mistrust, by 
our little faith and religious indiffer- 
ence? 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke with 
fine perception when he told the people 
of the United States in the midst of the 
depression, ‘We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.’ Whatever we may think 
about the Roosevelt policies we must 
agree that his confidence and his strong 
leadership arrested the panic and hys- 
teria that were engulfing this country 
at that time. The man on the street, in 
the shop and on the farm helieved in 
him. He gave them hope. He made them 
believe that what was happening to 
them was not too big to handle at all 
but that they could whip it if they 
stayed with him. 

“If we could be saved from national 





panic by the confidence of a man in the 
White House, why do we not remembe 
a man on the cross who had once gajg 
‘Do not be anxious, saying, What shalj 
we eat? or What shall we drink? o 
What shall we wear . - But seek firs; 
his Kingdom and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be yours as well,’ 
(20th Century Quarterly). 

On the walls of General MacArthur; 
headquarters in the city of Tokyo Was 
a small sign with the words that all o 
us might take to heart: “You are a 
young as your faith, as old as yoy 
doubt; as young as your self-confidence 
as old as your fear; as young as you 
hope, as old as your despair.” 

2. There are opportunities that dis. 
appear. God placed before the Israelite; 
of Moses’ generation a golden oppor. 
tunity to enter the Promised Land. This 
generation failed to seize its opportu. 
ity, and it was taken from them for. 
ever. So it is with some of our oppor. 
tunities. But note this: another gene. 
ration succeeded where the first had 
failed. And so it may be with us. Other 
individuals, other generations will 4 
the work perhaps, that we should have 
done and failed to do. God’s plans may 
be delayed, but they will not fail. The 
failure and the loss are ours. 

It is easy to see the opportunity that 
Israel had and so foolishly lost. But 
what are the open doors that God has 
put before us as individuals, as a church 
and as a nation? What about the open 
door in missions, in race relations, in 
economic affairs, in international re 
lations, in the building of world 
peace? Are we entering these open 
doors or not? If we fail what will be the 
result? 

In the first quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury, Alexander Pope penned the Dlase 
lines, ‘‘Blessed is he who expects noth- 
ing, for he shall never be disappointed.” 
Contrast with this the virile dictum of 
William Carey, the father of modem 
missions, who toward the close of the 
same century said, ‘Expect great things 
from God; attempt great things for 
God.” Or the slogan of the men who 
built the Panama canal, ‘‘We specialize 
in the wholly impossible.” ‘‘When tle 
history of the 20th century is written,’ 
says Max Lerner, “‘it will not be the met 
of ill-will who willed ill and did it wh 
will be due for censure, but the mel 
of goodwill, who wiiled good and wert 
impotent to act.’ 

Rabindranath Tagore, famed Hinde 
poet, once wrote: 

“Let me not pray to be sheltered from 

dangers but to be fearless in facile 
them. 

Let me not beg for the stilling of mY 

pain but for the heart to conquer tt 

Let me not look for allies in life’s bat 

tle-field, but to my own strength.” 

To my own strength? If Tagore had 
been a Christian he might have said 
“To Him who strengtheneth me.” 

‘Lesson commentary based on “Inter 
national Sunday School Lessons: The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted, 1951, 
the Division of Christian Education, Ne 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE ROAD TO BITHYNIA. By Frank 
G, Slaughter. Doubleday & Co., New 
york. 330 pp. $3.50. 


Look at the life of Paul through the 
eyes of a layman—Luke, “the beloved 
physician.” 

For several weeks on the “‘best-seller”’ 
list, this novel-history should particu- 
larly appeal to laymen. It affords an in- 
teresting review of the work of Paul, 
prightened by the novelist’s imaginative 
interpretations taken from New Testa- 
ment apochrypha. The reader will need 
to keep in mind that “The Road to 
Bithynia’’ is neither history nor fiction, 
put the two interwoven into a new tale. 

Those thoroughly familiar with the 
Book of the Acts will not be happy with 
this book’s uncertain note regarding 
deeds of healing by the apostles, nor 
with the tour-de-force by which the 


novelist has Luke married to Thecla (of 
the apocryphal ‘‘Acts of Paul and 
Thecla’’). Dr. Slaughter, who is a 
physician as well as a popular novelist, 
gives an excellent picture of the medical 
activities Luke would have known in 
the apostolic age, and presents Luke as 
slightly more than half-believing that 
the hand of God through Paul produced 
cures upon patients cared for by ‘the 
beloved physician.”’ 

A fine feeling of the secular atmos- 
phere of the apostolic period is main- 
tained throughout this novel. But the 
conception of the personal stature of 
Paul is reduced much below that com- 
monly held by Christians, and below 
that rather clearly intimated by Luke 
himself in the canonical ‘‘Book of the 
Acts.”’ 


This is another fair novel against a 
New Testament period backdrop. 


JAMES A. MILLARD. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 











POSITION WANTED 





CHURCH MUSICIAN, qualified and ex- 

perienced in choir directing, organ, 
piano, religious education and church ad-' 
ministration, will accept position in 
church music. Graduate Duke University, 
two years postgraduate music, one at 
Westminster Choir College. Write Miss 
JFRB, care The Outlook. 





WANTED: D. R, E. 





DOWN-TOWN CHARLOTTE CHURCH 

needs Director of Religious Education. 
Excellent facilities and great possibilities. 
Good salary. Must be graduate in this 
field. Address inquiries to The Minister, 
2231 Hastings Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 





CHURCH SECRETARY WANTED 





EXPERIENCED. DUTIES ENTAIL typ- 

ing, dictation, mimeographing, keeping 
records, answering telephone, weekly bul- 
letin. Church of eleven hundred members. 
Address Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
High Point, N. C. 











concise history 


of the Christian Church 
of the Presbyterian Church 
of famous Christians 


aids to worship 


a plan for Bible study 
ancient and modern prayers 
suggested reading 


maps, charts, other data 


about the foreign mission fields 
directory of addresses 
statistics on church membership 


easy-to-grasp answers 


A wealth of PRESBYTERIANA 


A HANDBOOK 
FOR PRESBYTERIANS 


Prepared by the officers of the 
LEXINGTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 





on Christian life 
on Presbyterian beliefs 
on Church organization 


IN WILATSSEBS ROE NOORINEM ¥ 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. Box 1020, Dallas 1, Tex. 






cloth, $1.75 
paper, $1.00 
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They took God... 


Moderator of General Assembly 


‘*When I was eight years old, I made a dime by 
eutting wood, and my mother told me that by giv- 


ing one cent to God that I might have Him as a 


Partner. It seemed a bargain then and ever sinee.”’ 


James R. MeCain 


Military Leader 


‘*On several oceasions I have asked God to in- 
crease my income so that my tithe might be more. 
To some of these prayers He has granted my desires, 
but at the same time I have been urged by my con- 
science to contribute more than one-tenth. By this 
action, I believe that God is teaching me humility 
and self-sacrifice. ’’ 


Leland Kennedy. 


Businessman 


‘‘Tithing is the best visible means I have of ex- 
pressing gratefulness to God for His many blessings 


’ 


to me and my family.’ 


Willard Pendery. 


Student 


‘*As a young person, I am convinced that Tithing 
helps greatly in giving the student a sense of per- 
sonal duty and a more mature feeling of responsi- 
bility to his God and to his chureh. We have the as- 
surance that our tithes are truly needed and are used 
for God’s work through the actions of the ehureh.’’ 


Donald A. Rawlins. 


Doctor 


‘*The Lord has given me all that I have. He has 
given His all for me. He asks one-tenth for His 
work. Surely this is the least I can give. In the 
giving God had kept His promise. He has poured 
out such a blessing that I have not been able to re- 
ceive it.’’ 


Ed Cunningham. 


AT HIS WORD... 





Teacher 


‘*My half-century of tithing, plus free-will and 


thank-offerings, has been blessed in countless ways, 


material and spiritual, through my Father’s faith- 
fulness to His own good word of promise.’’ 
Mrs. 8. H. Askew. 
Writer 
‘It has been proven again and again that the per- 
son who tithes finds that the nine-tenths left will go 7 
further than if he had kept all for himself. God has 
challenged us to prove Him and He has always 
honored His promises. ’’ 
L. Nelson Bell. 
Pastor 
‘*We tried this 18 months ago just after we were 
organized and it put our stewardship on a sound 
basis. We were completely self-supporting 9 months 
after we were organized and didn’t owe a ecent.’’ 


George M. Webb. 
Pastor 


‘Our church has aecepted the Tithing Adventure, 
and has found the plan has strengthened every de- 
partment of the church. 


John W. Ailen. 


*Prove me now herewith 

‘‘Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.”’ 


Malachi 3 :10. 


PARTNERSHIPS WITH CHRIST ARE Always Open 


“Ask the man who Tithes”’ 
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